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Reich to raise the question of French policy towards the U.S.S.R.,
without, however, laying any particular stress upon it and only with
a view to informing himself of the position. This policy appeared to
him to be a survival of the encirclement policy of Versailles. I had
to remind him that the Franco-Russian pact was not originally meant
to remain only bilateral, that it had been and still was conceived as
an element of collective agreement, in which Germany and other
Powers had been invited to participate, and that it was the fault
neither of France nor of the U.S.S.R. if it had actually developed into
an apparently purely Franco-Soviet affair.

With regard to Great Britain, I stressed to Herr von Ribbentrop
the part that the improvement of Anglo-German relations must play in
any development in the policy of European appeasement, which was
considered to be the essential object of any Franco-German action. The
Minister was at pains to throw all the blame for the present state of
affairs on the British Government. He said that the British Govern-
ment and especially the British Press, which in the days following the
Munich Agreement had appeared to show a certain degree of under-
standing, had now adopted an attitude that was most disappointing
for Berlin; the emphasis placed in London on the urgency of rearma-
ment, the repeated demonstrations in Parliament, under the influence
of Mr. Duff Cooper, Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Eden and
Mr. Morrison, and the articles in the newspapers, had been
strongly resented in Germany, where he said it would have been
impossible to restrain the action of the Press. I again stressed the
fundamental and solid character of Franco-British solidarity, and gave
him very clearly to understand that a genuine easing of Franco-German
relations could not be conceived as enduring without a corresponding
improvement between Great Britain and Germany.

With regard to Czechoslovakia, an exchange of observations was
necessary in order to leave no doubt as to the implications of the
international agreement of Munich, if executed both in the letter and
the spirit. The Minister for Foreign Affairs is to re-examine, as soon
as he returns to Berlin, the question of the setting up of the inter-
national guarantee, the principle of which was asserted by Germany
in protocol No. 1,

Such are the principal political questions mentioned, in very
general terms, in the course of the Franco-German conversations of
December 6, which never assumed the formal character of a con-
ference. Although they were not embodied in detailed heads of agree-
ment or in any official record, they shed light on certain important
points. These explanatory talks were essential at the moment when
the Franco-German declaration was signed, which not only aims at
promoting peaceful co-operation between the two countries, but should
also be conducive to a general appeasement in the relations of the
principal European Powers.
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